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NEWLY ACQUIRED MODERN JAPANESE PRINTS 
HIGHLIGHTED IN EXHIBITION AT CMA 

CLEVELAND — In recent decades, Japanese printmaking has escalated to the forefront of 

the international print world. East Meets West: Tradition and Innovation in Modern 

Japanese Prints, a free exhibition at the Cleveland Museum of Art (CMA) Mar. 19-May 28, 

2000, is an overview of the wide variety of prints created by Japanese artists during the past 

century. A complement to the concurrent show Ink Painting and Ash-Glazed Ceramics: 

Medieval Calligraphy, Painting, and Ceramic Art from Japan and Korea, this is the first 

time in over a decade the CMA will showcase selections from its permanent collection of 

20th-century Japanese prints. Over 70 works will be on view, including more than 15 recent 

acquisitions by such artists as Un'ichi Hiratsuka and Mayumi Oda, and a few generous loans 

from private collectors. 

Shelley Langdale, assistant curator of prints and organizer of the exhibition, notes: 
“Japanese printmakers digest and synthesize Western approaches and techniques without 
adopting them wholesale, remaining true to an essentially Japanese aesthetic. Technical 
virtuosity, coupled with the infusion of new concepts, has brilliantly rejuvenated what, by the 
end of the 1 9th century, was a declining artform. The artists' absorption and adaptation of 
international influences in both imagery and method is remarkable, leading to an enticingly 
new spectrum of printmaking.” 

Shin-hanga and Sdsaku-hanga Movements Evolve 

Among the world's first printmakers, the Japanese are best known to Westerners for their 
18th- and 19th-century ukiyo-e woodblock prints — scenes of daily life and worldly 
pleasures such as beautiful women (often with erotic overtones), kabuki actors (who enact 
traditional stories using stylized movements, dances, and songs), and scenic views. The 
traditional system of Japanese printmaking, unstintingly followed into the 20th century, 
required a publisher to commission a design from an artist, then employ specialized artisans 
(block carvers and printers) to make the prints. By the end of the 19th century, however, 
printmaking suffered because of a dearth of artistic leadership and an influx of mediocre 
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copies in the art market. The early decades of the 20th century saw two artistic movements emerge to revitalize and 
promote printmaking as fine art — shin-hanga and sdsaku-hanga — while reconciling Western influences with 
indigenous cultural conventions. 

The artists of the shin-hanga ("new prints") movement adhered to the conventional system of print 
production, and continued to depict images of actors, landscapes, and female beauties in the ukiyo-e tradition, but 
often applied Western concepts of space, light, and volume. Among the shin-hanga artists represented in this show is 
Hiroshi Yoshida. His color woodcuts Sailboats: Morning and Sailboats: Afternoon (both 1926) depict the same 
scene at different times of day, recalling European Impressionist paintings such as Claude Monet's famous haystack 
or Rouen cathedral series. 

Most of the prints in East Meets West represent sdsaku-hanga ("creative prints") artists, and younger artists 
working in the expanded international atmosphere of the past few decades. Sdsaku-hanga artists were inspired by the 
Western emphasis on individualism. Stimulated by the fine-art status of prints in the West — and interpreting this 
high status to be a result of the artists' involvement in all phases of production (designing, cutting, and printing) — 
these artists took complete control of the production of their prints, feeling this necessary to personally express their 
creative ideas. An early example is Kanae Yamamoto's modest color woodcut Fisherman (1904), regarded as the 
first "creative" Japanese print — a landmark in the history of modern printmaking in Japan. 

Since the early 1960s, the artistic atmosphere has become increasingly eclectic. Keisuke Kinoshita’s Marks - 
3.3.1 (1998), for example, a 1999 acquisition by the CMA, is a combination of color etching, aquatint, and sugar-lift 
aquatint. A rich red background is filled with broad, black gestural strokes, resulting in an image that recalls 
traditional Japanese ink painting, American abstract expressionism, and the more recent interest of contemporary 
artists in the mark-making qualities of drawing. 

In another recent work, acquired in the 1990s, Mayumi Oda, a feminist artist who rejects the submissive 
roles imposed on women in Japanese society, subverts the gender of a Buddhist deity in her two-part color 
screenprint, Manjusuri and Sea Turtle (1989). Oda depicts the bodhisattva of perfect wisdom, usually portrayed as 
male, as a voluptuous woman swimming nude in the ocean. 

Prints by the renowned printmaker Shiko Munakata will also be in the exhibition. Munakata's Gautama and 
Bodhisattvas (1959), a black-and-white woodcut depicting Buddha and his spiritual companions, and In Praise of 
Verse (Compositions on Jun'ichiro Tanizaki's Tanka): Autumnal Equinox Buddhist Service (1956), a handcolored 
woodcut, will be among the works on view. An ardent Zen Buddhist, Munakata is internationally recognized as a 
master of the woodcut and admired for his dedication to his heritage and his religion. 

A stencil print by Yoshitoshi Mori, Man of Valor (1972), reveals a continued interest in the artistic ideas put 
forth by the Japanese Folk Art Movement of the 1930s and 40s, which focused on the preservation and appreciation 
of Japanese craft traditions. Stencilling, a technique long associated with fabric designs for kimonos, gained a new 
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respect from printmakers who used it for the first time to produce purely artistic images. Mori's strikingly bold, 
colorful prints are based on subjects from the kabuki theater, Japanese festivals, and folktales. 

Other artists represented in the exhibition include the shin-hanga artists Kawase Hasui and Shinsui Ito; 
leading sasaku-hanga artist Kiyoshi Saito; master mezzotinter Yozo Hamaguchi; and American artists Daniel Kelly, 
Margaret Kennard Johnson, and Micah Schwaberow, who have lived or been trained in Japan. 

Free Talks to Accompany Exhibition 

On Wednesday, Mar. 22, 2000 at 7 p.m., Michael Verne, owner of the Verne Gallery based in Cleveland's Little Italy 
and an expert in ukiyo-e woodblock and contemporary Japanese prints, will present After the Earthquake: Japanese 
Printmaking in the 20th Century. He will discuss the influence of major artists who contributed to the printmaking 
boom that occurred after the country's 1923 earthquake. The lecture will take place in the Recital Hall. 

Exhibition curator Shelley Langdale will give her lecture, East Meets West: Tradition and Innovation in 
Modern Japanese Prints , on Wednesday, Apr. 26, at 7 p.m. in the Recital Hall. It is sponsored by The Print Club of 
Cleveland, a CMA auxiliary group. 

Gallery talks have also been scheduled for Sunday, Apr. 2 and Wednesday, Apr. 5 at 1 :30 p.m.; and 
Saturday, Apr. 15 at 10:30 a.m. 

For more information on the CMA and its programs, call 1-888-CMA-0033 or visit www.clemusart.com . 



